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easy for the Governor to refuse assent to irregular Chapter
expenditure, for lie is normally assured of later legisla-    ;__1
tion, just as in the case of martial law he is sure of an
Act of Indemnity in due course. It is, however, usual
for Governors before granting a dissolution to seek
assurances that supply has been granted sufficient to
tide over the period until Parliament meets, and the
fact that supply cannot be obtained is one reason for
hesitating to accept the advice to dissolve. The dangers
of action without supply were seen in 1907 when Lord
Chelmsford granted a dissolution to Mr.  Philp in
Queensland and authorised expenditure without sanc-
tion of Parliament; the defeat of the ministry was
followed by great reluctance to secure supply and
threats to move the Crown for the removal of the
Governor, and the crisis was avoided only by a change
of political alignment which ended in a coalition be-
tween Mr. Philp's party and the leader, Mr. Kidston,
of the victorious opposition as against the more
extreme Labour members. Similarly in 1926 Lord
Byng's action in allowing expenditure without sanction
was resented strongly in Liberal circles, and Parlia-
mentary sanction was accorded with great reluctance.
Much more serious as a violation of law was the
episode of 1924 in Tasmaniax when the acting Governor,
the Chief Justice, actually assented to an Appropriation
Bill which had been passed only by the lower house,
the upper house insisting on amendments which the
lower house would not adopt. The absolute illegality
of the course followed was patent, and it is most un-
fortunate that the acting Governor should have been
advised that he could constitutionally assent if so
1 Keith, Journ. Comp. Leg. vi. 205, 206; xi. 127-9.